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eral and medical education. Powell began the
study of medicine with Charles Caldwell \_q.vJ],
a member of the faculty, and received his medical
degree in 1826. Probably through the influence
of his preceptor he early became interested in
physiology, with special reference to the brain.
In 1825 he attended lectures at the University
of Pennsylvania and about this time took up the
study of phrenology. He began an investigation
into the relations between temperament and cra-
nial conformation and in 1836 announced his dis-
covery that human temperament could be read
from an examination of the cranium alone. In
the pursuit of his studies he began a tour of the
western Indian tribes in 1843 and for three years
was lost to his family and friends among these
people, whose dress and manner of living he
adopted. On this trip he was able to add consid-
erably to a collection of human crania which he
had previously begun.

His teaching experience began in 1835 when
he was appointed professor of chemistry at the
Medical College of Louisiana, a position which
he held for three years. Somewhere in his ca-
reer he was converted to eclectic medicine, and,
in 1847, he obtained from the Tennessee legis-
lature a university charter for the Memphis In-
stitute which opened in 1849 witn departments
of law, and commerce, and a school of eclectic
medicine in which Powell was professor of cere-
bral physiology and medical geology. In 1851
he moved to Covington, Ky., where he resided
for the remainder of his life. He was appointed
to the chair of cerebral physiology in the Eclectic
Medical Institute of Cincinnati in 1856, a post
which he held for two years. In 1866 he was
made emeritus professor of cerebral physiology
in the Eclectic Medical College of New York, but
his death prevented any service under this ap-
pointment Powell was a prolific writer. In ad-
dition to numerous contributions to periodicals
he published in 1856 his Natural History of the
Human Temperaments, a second edition of
which appeared in 1869. He collaborated with
Robert Safford Newton [q.v.'] in publishing The
Eclectic Practice of Medicine (1854), and The
Eclectic Practice of Medicine (Diseases of
Children) (1858). For one year, 1860, he was
co-editor of the Journal of Human Science.

In his discussions of human temperaments he
modified the Hippocratic classification by di-
viding them into bilious, sanguine, encephalic
and lymphatic. He viewed the former two as
the primitive temperaments, the latter two as
acquired or subjunctive. Brain work produced
the encephalic type while wealth and luxurious
ease developed the lymphatic type. He insisted
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that marriages between individuals of the same
primitive temperament or individuals into whose
constitutions adjunctive temperaments entered
were in effect incestuous and were attended by
all the ill-effects inherent in such unions. He
tabulated the physical and mental defects which
might be expected from the mating of persons
with different combinations of these tempera-
mental classes. His views were subjects of in-
tense controversy which lasted long after his
death. His preceptor, Dr. Caldwell, was one of
his earliest and strongest opponents, but his
views had sturdy support as well as bitter oppo-
sition. Powell's exceedingly eccentric manners
led to some question of his mental soundness.
A portrait made late in life shows long, unkempt
hair and beard, and deep-set, piercing eyes, the
whole suggestive of a psychopathic taint His
remarkable collection of human crania, of more
than five hundred specimens, was given to Dr.
A. T. Keckeler, his literary executive, by his will,
which further provided that his own head should
be added to the collection. This was done over
the protest of his relatives after his death in Cov-
ington following a paralytic stroke.

[R. S. Newton, biog. sketch in Trans. Eclectic Med.
Soc., State of N. Y., 1866 (1867); E. B. Foote, Pow-
ell and His Critics (1888) ; H. W. Felter, Hist, of the
Eclectic Med. Inst. of Cincinnati (1902) ; H. A.
Kelly, W. L. Barrage, Am. Med. Biog. (1920) ; Cin~
cinnati Daily Gazette, May 14, 1866.]           J.M. P.

POWELL, WILLIAM HENRY (Feb. 14,
i823-Oct. 6, 1879), historical and portrait
painter, was born in New York City, the son of
William Henry and Mary (Cowing) Powell.
While he was still an infant the family moved
to Cincinnati, Ohio. In his boyhood he devoted
many of his leisure moments to drawing, and
his youthful ambition to adopt the profession of
a painter was encouraged by the elder Nicholas
Longworth [q.v.]. His first instructor was
James H. Beard [#.#.]. In his seventeenth year
he went back to New York, where he became a
pupil of Henry Inman [q.v."]. He made rapid
progress, and soon received gratifying recogni-
tion as a painter of portraits. His chief desire,
however, was to win success as an historical
painter, and his earliest essays in this field were
"Salvator Rosa with the Brigands" and "Colum-
bus and the Egg." This latter work aroused
considerable interest and discussion. In 1847,
when Congress undertook to obtain a suitable
picture to fill the vacant panel in the rotunda of
the Capitol at Washington, the twenty-four-year-
old Powell entered the lists, and after a lively
contest in which several of his seniors in the
profession took part (including S. F. B. Morse,
Henry Inman, and Daniel Huntington), the
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